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A LIFE OF GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE

Westinghouse did as an engineer and an inventor. We
have seen something of his doings in organization, adminis-
tration; finance, and trade. We have considered his rela-
tions to those who worked with him and we have looked
at him physically and socially. Let us now try to estimate
some of the qualities of mind and soul which enabled him
to do what he did. Emerson said, "there is not yet any
inventoiy of a man's faculties." Far be it from us to try
to inventory George Westinghouse, but we may pick out
a trait here and there.

Perhaps his most important faculty was imagination.
This was of the creative rank, like that of the empire
builders, like, for instance, Olive and Cecil Rhodes, or like
that of great poets and painters. This is not to make com-
parison in degree, but in kind. He was not introspective.
He bothered himself little about his own gifts, and he was
perhaps unconsciousness of the power and quality of his
own imagination. Talking one evening, about young men
to hire and train, he said: "Get boys with physique and
memory, and you can make men of them." The reply
was, that he had overlooked the most important quality.
"What's that?" asked Westinghouse. "Imagination,"
said his friend. For some minutes he did not answer, and
when he did, it seemed as if this was an element that he
had not thought much about. Some one said that Daniel
Webster was a steam engine in breeches. George West-
inghouse was an imagination in breeches, walking about
over the face of the earth, and doing things that changed
the face of society, just as birds sing. ^But although not
a bit introspective he was not unconscious of the meaning
of his work. He saw in a large way the consequences of
his inventions and activities. He knew perfectly well that
he was building for nations and not for parishes. It was